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amendment of the constitution, the fathers of the American
republic sought to protect such freedom as a right of the
citizen. Similarly European builders of liberal constitutions
throughout the nineteenth century endeavoured to foster it
by clearly defined safeguards. But the Dominions, like Great
Britain, protect it partly through law but mainly through
convention and social ethics. Discussion is free provided
that it does not violate specific laws, such as those of libel,
slander, blasphemy, and sedition. In the main, freedom of
speech and press dwells in a general acceptance of the view
that any considerable restraint on discussion violates the
political ethic of the state. In this, as in so many other
matters, the mental inheritance from Britain is crucial to the
life of the democracy, but in the Dominions it has been
modified by local exigencies and temper, and civil liberties
are sometimes much less secure than in England.
In these liberal states the mechanism of a majority
decision has an obvious usefulness. Yet with them democracy
is not regarded simply in terms of majority rule. Not merely
does it operate through understandings and conventions
designed to encourage the minority to express itself and in
political action to transform itself into a majority, but rarely
indeed will the working agreements reached on crucial
matters ignore the sentiments and thought of smaller groups;
they will ordinarily utilize them [and partially absorb
them. Effective measures designed to ensure social peace
do not rest merely on the number of votes unrelated to what
happens in the sphere of discussion. The essential ethic of
the system is a broad tolerance or spirit of accommodation,
inherited from British liberalism, and moulded by British
Protestantism and the code of social ethics inculcated by
such Protestantism. Democratic ideas in many parts of
Europe emerged from the rationalism and secularism of the
Enlightenment and were grounded in a materialist philosophy,
whereas in Britain and the Dominions they were partially
rooted from the seventeenth century in religion and the
religious sentiment. It has been remarked that an English-
man, after the seventeenth century, who quarrelled with the
Church of England might find a spiritual home in a dissenting